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Together with millions of supporters, we fight all forms of 


animal cruelty to achieve the vision behind our name: a humane 


society. And we can’t do it without you. 


= We rescue animals from disasters and 
cruelty situations, then connect them with 
shelter and rescue partners so they find 
the loving homes they deserve. 


® We fight puppy mills, factory farms, 
trophy hunts, animal testing and other 
ruthless industries that exploit animals. 


= We advocate for stronger laws and 
corporate policies that will protect billions 
of animals in every state and around the 
world. 


The Humane Society of the United States is 
fighting and winning battles that no other animal 
protection organization can take on. Your 
subscription to All Animals magazine gives you 
an in-depth look at how we are tackling the 
biggest challenges facing animals today, as well 
as advice from our experts on how you can 
make humane lifestyle choices, care for your 
pets and wild neighbors, and more. Donate $25 
or more* today to keep the latest news from the 
world of animal protection coming straight to 
your mailbox. You won’t find a magazine like 
this—or an organization like us—anywhere else. 


*In acknowledgment of your membership gift of $25 or more, or a monthly donation of at least $10, you’ll receive a one-year subscription 
to All Animals magazine. Your donation of $25 or more is tax deductible less the fair market value of $1.92 for the subscription. 


RENEW NOW! Return the renewal envelope located after page 16. 
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into areas inhabited by humans, The 
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THE HUMANE SOCIETY HUMANE SOCIETY HUMANE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATIVE FUND” 


The Humane Society family of organizations works to end the cruelest practices 
toward animals, care for animals in crisis, build a stronger 
animal protection movement and create a better, more compassionate world, 


KEVIN WOLF/AP IMAGES FOR THE HSUS. 


HSUS president and CEO Kitty Block cuddles a beagle we 
heiped transport from a mass breeding facility. 


READ KITTY’S BLOG 
blog-humanesociety.org 


FOLLOW HER ON TWITTER 
@HSUSKittyBlock 


We’re out to change 

1e world. No one 
would be easy, 
but together, we'll 


~~ make it happen. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


AS | LOOK OVER THESE PAGES, I’m struck once again by the breadth of the issues 
we work on in our family of organizations, and I can’t help but feel uplifted by 

the depth of our commitment. The hard work of our staff and partners shows in the 
impact we’re having: We’re improving the lives of millions of animals worldwide. 

At the same time, I realize that we'll never be able to ease up as we fight to create 
a world where animals are no longer mistreated or exploited. The industries that put 
profits over animal welfare might be fading because of our victories, but they haven’t 
disappeared yet. If they’re not resting, neither can we. 

In the pages that follow, you’ll read about some of our successes in the fight to 
help animals, and you'll also get an idea of what we’re up against. You'll learn how a 
network of advocates is promoting surprisingly simple solutions to so-called 
“conflicts” with black bears in the American West (“Toward a peaceful coexistence,” 
p. 18), even as trophy hunters threaten these animals. You’ll meet some of the 
resilient dogs rescued from the meat trade in South Korea (“Into the spotlight,” 

p. 14), an industry we and our Korean partners are trying to end for good so that no 
more dogs need to be rescued in the first place. You'll also read about our work to 
promote humane coexistence with deer, our response to disasters and how we’re 
supporting humane entrepreneurs in India. 

Of course, there’s plenty more we couldn’t fit in these pages. The battle over 
Proposition 12—our historic California ballot initiative to combat factory farm 
cruelty—illustrates how backward our opponents can be and how we need to keep 
up the pressure to counteract them and do right by animals. California voters in 
2018 overwhelmingly approved the statewide measure, and we’ve successfully 
defended Proposition 12 several times in court. But now the U.S. Supreme Court has 
agreed to hear a challenge by the National Pork Producers Council and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. We continue to view Proposition 12 as a commonsense 
measure that protects sentient animals, and we’re rallying our supporters in 
Congress and state legislatures to fight the industry’s wrongheaded opposition. 

Just as this issue went to press, our Animal Rescue Team embarked upon an 
ambitious operation like no other: Transporting roughly 4,000 beagles from a facility 
that bred dogs to be sold to laboratories that test on animals. We were honored when 
the Department of Justice asked for our help, and we’re thrilled to work with our 
shelter and rescue partners to coordinate placement of these dogs and to find them 
the loving homes they deserve. You can learn more at humanesociety.org/4000beagles. 

The industries mistreating animals are persistent. Luckily, so are we. Rather 
than feeling discouraged by the ongoing callousness toward animals, we and our 
supporters choose to steel our resolve. We’re out to change the world. No one said 
it would be easy, but together, we’ll make it happen. 


Kitty Block 

President and CEO, the Humane Society 
of the United States 

CEO, Humane Society International and 
Humane Society Legislative Fund 
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“If you are ever stranded 
on a deserted island and the 
only thing you have to eat 
is meat, then eat it. Go for 
it! Please, go for it. Beyond 
that, maybe we can try to 
be more plant-based. Let’s 
start by, maybe we get a 


veggie burger together.” 


—Josh Balk, HSUS vice president of Farm Animal Protection, answers the 
semi-serious question about what vegetarians and vegans would eat on a 
deserted island. Find the “But where do you get your protein?” episode 
of the Humane Voices podcast at humanesociety.org/humane-voices or 
wherever you get your podcasts. 


A From our readers 


! enjoyed your recent article 
about special needs adoptions 
(“Opening hearts and homes,” 
Summer 2021). In October 
2020, my husband and | lost one 
of our three cats to histiocytosis. 
We decided that in the future, 
we would only adopt special 
needs cats. About two months 


HUMANE 
VOICES 


later, our local SPCA won a 
contest sponsored by Arm & 
Hammer to nominate the “Most 
impurrfect purrfect cat.” JR had been found nearly dead, covered with fleas and with 
severe ear infections that meant he needed surgery to remove part of his ear canals. We 
were chosen to adopt JR and changed his name to J. Robert, which, with our last name, 
Oppenheimer, made him the namesake of the famous nuclear physicist. 

Robbie had surgery for each ear. When he recovered, we started working on finding the 
cause of his constant diarrhea. Unfortunately, after many tests, we found out that he had 
small cell lymphoma of the intestines. He started treatment with oral 

medications and once a month chemotherapy in March 2022. In June, he 
had his first uitrasound since treatrnent began, and they told us he had 
“Significant improvement!” He continues on the various medications and 
seems to be a happy cat. He is very affectionate and loves to cuddle, 
paying us back for our care with headbutts and kisses. 
—CHRISTINE CRAWFORD-OPPENHEIMER 
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Sty connected 


@ facebook.com/humanesociety 
facebook.com/allanimalsmagazine 

w twitter.com/humanesociety 

@ instagram.com/humanesociety 

®@ youtube.com/HSUS 


WRITE TO US 


All Animals, The HSUS 

c/o Letters to the Editor 

1255 23” St., NW, Suite 450 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
allanimals@humanesociety.org 


SUBSCRIBE TO ALL ANIMALS 


Visit humanesociety.org/allanimals 
or use the envelope inside this issue. 


VOLUNTEER WITH US 


Learn how you can get involved at 
humanesociety.org/volunteer. 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE 


Get the latest news at humanesociety.org. 


SIGN UP FOR TEXT ALERTS 
Make a critical difference for animals right 
from your phone. Text MAG to 77879. 


GET INVOLVED IN YOUR STATE 


HSUS state directors in key states across 
the country engage citizens and policy- 
makers in animal protection issues. Learn 
more at humanesociety.org/statecontacts. 


At press time, the Humane 
Society of the United States 
had just begun a historic 
transport of ~4,000 beagles 
from a facility that bred 
them for experimentation. 


> LEARN MORE at 
humanesociety.org/ 
4000beagies. 
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love you share with your faithful friend. A pair of 18K gold-plated paw prints on either side of the name and an 18” chain complete the fetching 
look. Your pendant arrives in a velvet jewelry pouch and gift box with a Certificate of Authenticity. 
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Reservation. You won't find these wonderful pendants in any store; they're sold exclusively from The Bradford Exchange. Don't wait, order today! 
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RESCUES 


After bemg rescued from a New Mexico 
property, Dorothy gave birth to eight puppies 


Building a foundation of trust 


Rescued husky mix comes out of her shell with help from puppies, foster parent 


SIXTY-TWO DOGS were living on the Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, property when our 
Animal Rescue Team arrived in March to 
assist in rescuing them. They were found 
outdoors on frozen ground littered with 
broken glass, wires and other debris. 

Kirsten Peek, HSUS media relations 
manager, was present that day. Although 
she describes the conditions as “bleak,” 
thav’s not what sticks in her memory most 
strongly. Instead, she remembers the dogs’ 
fear: “I have never seen such consistent— 
across an entire population of animals— 
palpable fear of humans.” 

Peek recalls one dog in particular: a 
white female who bolted from the team, 
tail between her legs, so scared that she 
urinated as she ran. “I’ve seen some pretty 
horrifying suffering, but for some reason 
that was just the most haunting thing I’ve 
ever seen at a cruelty case,” says Peek. 

Peek would later sign up to foster one 
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of the rescued dogs, a pregnant white 
female named Dorothy. She thinks 
Dorothy could be the very same dog who 
impacted her so greatly but can’t know for 


sure—many of the dogs looked similar. 
After the rescue, the dogs went to our 
care and rehabilitation center. Most, 
including Dorothy, exhibited severe signs 
of fear, anxiety and stress. Vivienne Miller, 
behavior and enrichment specialist, 


“There. was this critical 
moment where she just 
Looked over al me and was 
ble, OK, Lim just 
going le have te Crust you. ” 


—KIRSTEN PEEK, THE HSUS 


remembers Dorothy hunching over, “try- 
ing to make herself as small as possible.” 
Miller worked to reduce Dorothy’s dis- 
tress and build positive associations with 
people through predictable daily routines 
and enrichment activities (read more at 
humanesociety.org/trauma-trust). After 
almost two weeks at the center, Miller saw 
progress. “She started to give us small tail 
wags when we would approach her 
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kennel,” Miller says. “She was able to relax 
and sleep peacefully in our presence and 
started taking treats from us directly.” 

Still, progress was slow. During the 
first few days at Peek’s home, Dorothy hid 
under Peek’s bed, coming out to eat, drink 
and use the potty pads while Peek slept. 
One night, Peek woke to a pair of ears 
sticking up over the side of the bed. She 
was “looking at me and watching me sleep 
... just kind of scoping me out,” Peek says. 

Eventually, Dorothy began spending 
time in the living room with Peek but ran 
away if Peek moved. One day, as Dorothy 
lay close to her, Peek tried touching her. 
Dorothy jerked away, seemingly unfamiliar 
with the concept of receiving pets. 

Dorothy went into labor after two 
weeks in Peek’s house. Peek tended to her, 
offering water and stroking her head. This 
time Dorothy did not pull back. “There 
was this critical moment where she just 
looked over at me and was like, ‘OK, I’m 
just going to have to trust you,’ ” Peek says. 

One of the puppies was stuck at an odd 
angle and Dorothy struggled to deliver 
him. Peek helped guide the puppy out and 
cleared his airways before giving him to 
his mother. Dorothy gave birth to eight 
puppies (one was stillborn and another 
died a few weeks later from a heart defect). 

“There was never a time after that that 
she didn’t want to be pet by me,” Peek 
says. Dorothy even started cuddling in bed 
with Peek and giving her kisses. The pup- 
pies, free of their mother’s trauma, quickly 
bonded with Peek. She thinks their bold, 
playful personalities helped Dorothy come 
out of her shell. 

Peek is a seasoned foster parent; more 
than 100 animals have passed through her 
home. She’s only adopted one dog— 
Flea—almost eight years ago. She hopes 
Dorothy will be her second, once the dogs 
are cleared to find loving homes through 
HSUS shelter and rescue partners. 

With the remarkable progress Dorothy 
has made, “it’s easy to forget how trauma- 
tized she is and what a horrible life she 
had,” Peek says. She is grateful Dorothy’s 
puppies will never know a similar pain. 

—Brianna Grant 


RESCUES 


Helping a community in need 


THE HERMITS PEAK AND CALF CANYON WILDFIRE is the largest in New Mexico’s 
history. The fire, which started spreading in April, has engulfed over 340,000 acres as 
of press time. 

As the fire approached peoples’ homes, pet owners faced an additional hurdle: how 
to keep their pets safe. Some evacuated with their pets, some stayed behind with their 
animals and those of neighbors who had evacuated, and others left their pets in the 
care of local shelters before evacuating. 

Diane Robinson, then the U.S. disaster response program manager for our Animal 
Rescue Team, arrived in New Mexico in early May to assist county officials, followed 
by Vincent Medley, HSUS program manager of law 
enforcement training and outreach. Robinson, 
Medley, the San Diego Humane Society and the 
New Mexico National Guard set up a temporary 
emergency shelter for animals. Adam Parascandola, 
rescue team vice president, helped operate it. The 
team distributed around 2,000 pounds of pet food 
to both pet owners and firefighters who rescued 
animals found near the fires. 

One night in early May, Robinson received a call 
from an animal control officer about a mother mas- 
tiff and seven puppies found near the fire line. The 
dogs were brought to an evacuation shelter where 
National Guard members helped care for them— 
and quickly fell in love. The mother dog was reunited with her owner, and her puppies 


HSUS staffer Vincent Medley and Sum- 
mer Piper of the San Diego Humane 
Society distribute pet food. 


were adopted through Espafiola Humane. Four went home with Guard members. 
Robinson says front-line workers operated nearly nonstop to contain the fires and 
help community members. Her team built a strong relationship with San Miguel offi- 
cials, and Parascandola notes that the team is “committed to continuing to help the 
community with their animal needs, whether wildfire-related or otherwise.” 
As of press time, the Hermits Peak and Calf Canyon wildfire is 93% contained. 
—B.G. 
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Ashley Mauceri (left) and Maxine Young 
(below) got their starts at the Humane 
Society of the United States as interns. The 
HSUS recently launched paid internships to 
make the program more equitable, 


le intern or net te wnlern? 


By offering a paid program, the HSUS hopes to eliminate the question 


FOR MORE than two decades, the Humane 
Society of the United States has welcomed 
interns hoping to expand and enhance 
their professional skillset—and broaden 
their animal welfare knowledge in the pro- 
cess. But the opportunity to fight for all 
animals hasn’t always been convenient or 
inclusive; our headquarters’ proximity to 
Washington, D.C., poses a financial chal- 
lenge to many, which has had an adverse 
impact on the applicant pool. 

“If you have limitations in terms of not 
paying someone in a high-cost area, it can 
create barriers to participation for indi- 
viduals who don’t have the privilege of 
being able to dedicate large amounts of 
time and not get paid to work,” explains 
Lafayette Melton, HSUS senior director of 
talent acquisition and diversity, equity and 
inclusion. 
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The HSUS began paying interns earlier 
this year, making the program more viable 
for a wider range of candidates—and rein- 
forcing why an internship with us is 
valuable. 

“It’s a great way to make contacts at the 
org and in the field, to be mentored by our 
amazing staff who are leaders in animal pro- 
tection, and to get to work toward our mis- 
sion,” says Debbie Schockett, HSUS 


Lt's a greal way to make 
contacts al the org and 
in the field. and to get 
work Coward our mission. 


—DEBBIE SCHOCKETT, THE HSUS 


program director of volunteer services. 

(n these edited interviews, senior editor 
Danielle Tepper chats with a handful of for- 
mer HSUS interns (some of whom are now 
full-time staffers!) about their experiences. 


How did you find the HSUS internship? 
“1 started a student chapter of the Animal 
Legal Defense Fund at my law school in 
Orlando—which was a challenge, as they 
laughed at the idea of animal law! | some- 
how found Heather Carpenter [then direc- 
tor of grassroots campaigns] through 
social media and discovered that she 
worked for the HSUS and lived in Orlando. 
| reached out to ask if she’d be a guest 
speaker at one of our meetings, and she 
did a Lobbying 101 presentation where she 
told us about Florida Lobby Day. | found 
out about a legislative internship that 


R THE HSUS, LISA AZZOLI: 


would allow me to work on Capitol Hill for 

the summer—l was offered that internship 
and that was my start at the HSUS!” 

—Michelle Shaw, 

legislative intern, 2009 | now animal 

research issues program manager 


How did you start to explore the world 
of animal welfare? 
“When | was 11, | asked to be a volunteer at 
my local shelter for Christmas—I stayed as 
a volunteer until my senior year of high 
school, when | had an internship there walk- 
ing dogs, caring for the rabbits and small 
animals, and cleaning their cages every 
Friday morning. | also volunteered with the 
wildlife rescue center in my area for a year 
caring for baby birds, small animals, deer, 
waterfowl and much more. With all these 
experiences, it was my time to explore the 
legal aspect of animal welfare, as | have a 
passion for law and welfare policy.” 
—Fredrika Whitall, 
state affairs intern, 2022 


What was your first day like? 

“| was nervous! | was assigned my own 
cube to work in and an email address, 
which felt very ‘official’ On the walls were 
posters from previous legislative cam- 
paigns and photos of rescued animals; it 
was unlike any other office space | had ever 
worked in and | loved it. The space had a 
buzz about it—we were there to make a 

difference and the energy was palpable.” 
—Ashley Mauceri, campaigns 
intern, 2009 | now director of law 
enforcement outreach and engagement 


Was anything particularly challenging, 
either professionally or personally? 

“Losing some of the animal residents on 
the ranch to ailments and age. On my first 
day, | met a horse named Tobey who hada 
neurological condition, which made vital 
tasks such as eating and drinking difficult. 
As | was mucking his pasture, he would fol- 
low me around and gently approach me for 
comfort. Mucking his pasture became my 
favorite task. Later that summer, the staff 
made the difficult decision to euthanize 
him because his quality of life had 


decreased significantly. | learned lessons 
about prioritizing the animals’ wellbeing 
over our own that I’ve carried with me 
throughout my career.” —Taylor Favorite, 

Black Beauty Ranch intern, 2019 


What’s your favorite part of the work? 
“1 got to travel to Los Angeles for the first 
time to work on the Prop 12 ballot initiative. 
It was exhausting and challenging, but some 
of the best days of my life. | met so many 
other folks who were as passionate as | was. 
| got to talk with locals about farm animal 
welfare issues and how they could help.” 
—Maxine Young, 
public policy intern, 2018 | now 
companion animals program assistant 


Your least favorite? 
“There weren’t many entry-level positions 
at the organization at the time, and | really 
felt the pressure of, ‘How could | possibly 
work anywhere else after this?’ | remem- 
ber feeling like | couldn’t possibly work ina 
corporate career that wasn’t actively mak- 
ing the world a better place for animals.” 
—Emily Ehrhorn, puppy mills intern, 2015 
| now media relations senior specialist 


What’s something particularly 
memorable from your internship? 
“| remember being interviewed by the 


During her internship with our wildlife team, Jessie 
Albright helped staff members translocate prairie dogs 
in Colorado, 
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Taylor Favorite learned how to carry out “target training” 
with Tibor, a bear who spent much of his life performing in 
a circus, when she interned at Black Beauty Ranch. 


program director and lead field technician, 
and one of the first questions was, ‘When 
handling a prairie dog, they’re terrified and 
don’t understand we’re here to help. If you 
were handling a prairie dog and it bit or 
defecated on you, what would you do?’ My 
response: Adjust your grip, but by all 
means, don’t let go. This was especially 
true when handling prairie dogs—they are 
slippery, strong little suckers!—but it also 
became a theme throughout my graduate 
program, providing hope and encourage- 
ment during the dimmer areas of my year.” 
—Jessie Albright, field and outreach 
intern for the prairie dog conflict 
resolution team, 2021-2022 


Any advice for future interns? 
“Speak up! Ask lots of questions and meet 
with other people on your team to build 
lasting relationships. Your internship is 
what you make of it, so know what you’re 
hoping to gain, whether that’s profes- 
sional experience or friends in the animal 
welfare industry.” —Erica Heffner, 
media relations intern, 2019-2020 | 
now media relations coordinator 


+> LEARN MORE: Apply for an internship 
and read additional questions and 
answers at humanesociety.org/interns. 
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Fueling India’s animal-friendly future 


HUMANE SOCIETY INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM AIMS TO 
TAKE ANIMALS OUT OF THE INDIAN ECONOMY 


TWO YEARS AGO, Pranjuli Garg of 
ProMeat was selling plant-based chicken 
made from mung bean protein, oat and 
wheat fibers, and elephant foot yam to 
restaurants and hotels in India—and try- 
ing to find a way to connect directly to 
consumers. 

Manish Pareek of Eori was retailing 
vegan leather shoes manufactured out of a 
material he and his business partner 
developed—made from cellulose fibers, 
biodegradable, with a feel and texture so 
close to animal leather (down to the 
microscopic level) that the same machines 
can be used to turn it into shoes. He 
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wanted his company to grow. 

Ranjith Kumar and cofounder Pradeep 
Arunachalam of BioDimension were 
developing a unique process for making 
artificial skin that companies could use 
instead of animals to test cosmetic safety, 
while trying to figure out how to turn the 
new technology into a business. 

Then all three applied to and were cho- 
sen for the Humane Entrepreneurship 
Program, a Humane Society International/ 
India initiative started in 
2020. Every year, HSI/India 
selects start-ups with the 
potential to significantly 
reduce animal suffering 
and gives the entrepre- 
neurs stipends of around 
$6,000, 
industry experts and a mentor who helps 
them rewrite their business models and 
build strategies to reach customers, says 


training from 


Shreya Swaminath, HSI/India program 
manager. After six months, the businesses 
pitch their plans to global investors (so far, 
the 10 from 2020 and 2021 have received 
offers totaling $2,300,000). 

Garg, Pareek and Kumar say the 
Humane Entrepreneurship Program gave 


1 MILLION FEET 


of plant-based 
leather a year can 
save up to 
50,000 animals. 


them global connections and hard-to-find 
advice on issues such as how to value their 
companies and approach investors, 

“We were introduced to so many good 
people, some of the best in the industry,” 
Pareek says. 

Pareek used the HSI program to reori- 
ent his company, originally called Ultraw. 
He renamed it and focused on manufac- 
turing vegan leather, marketing to Indian 
businesses that until now had to import 
materials from abroad. This year, after 
raising money, Eori is opening a facility 
that will produce 1 million feet of plant- 
based leather a year—the equivalent of the 
skins of 30,000 to 50,000 animals. 

With the help of the Humane 
Entrepreneurship Program, Garg—who 
makes juicy, chicken-like patties, nuggets, 
kebabs, sausages and minced “meat” for 
curries——will begin to sell directly to con- 
sumers. She’s in competition with a half- 
dozen other plant-based brands but 
thinks ProMeat has an edge over prod- 
ucts from overseas that cost four times as 
much and feature “meaty” flavors not 
popular in India. Her customers for now 
will be wealthier Indians, but she hopes 
to eventually sell to the middle class. 

Following the guidance of their men- 
tor, Dr. Ratnesh Jain of the Institute of 
Chemical Technology, Kumar and 
Arunachalam created a faster way to man- 
ufacture artificial skin for cosmetic safety 
tests: using a new tech- 
nique to arrange cells ona 
“scaffold” created with 3D 
bioprinting. By 2024, they 
hope to start selling the 
artificial skin in India, 
where cosmetics tests have 
been banned but imported 
products are expensive. 

There is no other business in the 
country like BioDimension, Jain says. 
Having a cheaper source of artificial skin 
will finally allow cosmetics companies 
there to stop using animals for testing. 
That’s what HSI is hoping for with its 
program, says Swaminath—social change 
for a more humane, sustainable future. 

—Karen E. Lange 


PHOTO. 


STAFF PROFILE: 
Miguel Abi-hassan 


CONSULTANT TO CHIEF OFFICER 
Miguel Abi-hassan was no stranger to 
many of his new colleagues when he joined 
the Humane Society of the United States 
in October 2021. Not only had he worked 
in animal welfare for over two decades— 
most recently as the CEO of the Halifax 
Humane Society in Daytona Beach, 
Florida—but he had also consulted for 
organizations including the HSUS and 
Humane Society International for 15 years, 
providing expertise on issues such as 
rabies surveillance, compassion fatigue 
prevention and human-animal conflicts 
around the globe. 

When the position of chief animal res- 
cue, Care and sanctuary officer opened up 
last year, Abi-hassan says the timing felt 
right. “After 20 years with regional organi- 
zations and various individual international 
projects, this felt like the perfect opportu- 
nity to further my life’s work at a global 
level,” he says. 


CARE FOR THE LONG TERM 
Abi-hassan leads the organization’s work to 
rescue animals from cruelty and disasters, 
provide lifelong sanctuary for animals and 
increase access to care for pets in underserved communities. His 
work spans the globe: Our Animal Rescue Team deploys in the U.S. 
and abroad; he also oversees Second Chance Chimpanzee Refuge 
Liberia, our sanctuary for chimpanzees previously used in animal 
testing, and Black Beauty Ranch, our sanctuary in Murchison, Texas. 
The position appealed to him because “it is the HSUS and HSI 
pledging to be there for animals, not just when they need us the 


“After 20 years with regional 


organizations and various 
individual international 
projects, this felt like the perfect 
opportunity to further 
my life’s work at a global level.” 


L700+ PETS 


have received veterinary care through the Vets for Ukrainian Pets program, including Daisy, a 
small dog whose family fled from central Ukraine to Portugal. Funded by Humane Society 
International and launched in collaboration with the Federation of Veterinarians in Europe and 
the Federation of European Companion Animal Veterinary Associations, the program provides 
free vet care for the pets of Ukrainian war refugees in 38 European countries. “Thank you 

for everything that you do for us,” wrote Daisy’s owner on her dog’s behalf. “We are small 
creatures and cannot take care of ourselves ... in the huge difficult world.” 


most but throughout their continued 
care,” he says. 

In his role, Abi-hassan is looking to the 
future: One of his goals is to build models 
for how the rescue team responds to areas 
they will likely return to, such as cities 
prone to tornadoes. These models will 
help the team work more seamlessly with 
local groups and build resiliency within 
communities. 

Abi-hassan believes the department’s 
work to increase access to pet care 
through our Pets for Life and Rural Area 
Veterinary Services programs is “the 
future of the companion animal welfare 
movement. ... Going door-to-door in com- 
munities that have been disenfranchised 
shows that commitment to take on the 
hardest of tasks, the most resource-de- 
pendent of tasks,” he says. 


A LIFELONG PASSION 

Abi-hassan’s commitment to animals 
began as a teenager when he volunteered 
at wildlife centers and rehabilitation facili- 
ties in Venezuela. When he moved to the 
U.S. for college, he spent summers work- 
ing at his local animal shelter, One summer 
he patrolled the beaches of Key Biscayne, 
Florida, looking for turtle hatchlings to 
protect from poaching and predation. 
After college, he worked in leadership 
roles at large animal welfare organizations. 

His love for animals extends into his Central Florida home. He 
lives with three adopted pets: a sheltie, an umbrella cockatoo and 
a blue-tongued skink (a species of lizard). “They’re my life,” Abi- 
hassan says. “The only tough part of this job is having to leave 
their side, but | do it in great spirits knowing (’m helping all their 


brethren.” —Brianna Grant 


Lats 
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Deer contraception hits the target 


FOR SEVEN YEARS, Kali Pereira of the 
Humane Society of the United States crept 
up on deer in the steep, tight, wooded 
neighborhoods of Hastings-on-Hudson, 
north of New York City. In and around the 
small yards of the densely populated vil- 
lage. Watching for dogs—some leashed, 
others running loose in the woods—and 
children and commuters. She peered 
around trees and shrubs and fences, track- 
ing which property owners would allow 
her on their land (green flag on mailbox) 
and which would not (red flag). 

Pereira and her research team had one 
goal: Darting at least 60% of the village’s 
breeding females to understand whether a 
contraceptive could be safely delivered to 
enough suburban deer to reduce their 
numbers and their impacts in a busy com- 
munity setting where deer moved freely. 

Other HSUS-supported studies had 
shown the contraceptive PZP (porcine 
zona pellucida) reduced isolated popula- 
tions of deer, such as those on Fripp 
Island, South Carolina, cut off from the 
mainland. But would it work in Hastings- 
on-Hudson, where deer could come and 
go? If deer numbers fell, wouldn’t outside 
deer move in and push the population 
back up, as happens when deer are culled? 
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Pereira joined the team of HSUS staff 
members and Tufts University students 
working on the Hastings-on-Hudson proj- 
ect in 2015, a year after it started, as a 
graduate student, under researcher Allen 
Rutberg, director of the Center for 
Animals and Public Policy at the Tufts 
Cummings School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Now HSUS senior wildlife field manager, 
Pereira and team members visited the vil- 
lage each winter, summer and fall. At first, 
they sedated and tagged does to identify 
them, then hand-injected a version of PZP 
that prevents births for two years. Later, 
they delivered second doses by dart. They 
checked whether the does had fawns the 
next year and monitored the population. 

As time went by, Pereira grew more 
confident. The team had treated more 
than 60% of does and relocated and revac- 
cinated half of them. She typically only 
saw fawns in areas where the team could 
not treat deer. Deer numbers were 


FOR MORE on how to 

approach deer conflicts 
in your community, visit 
humanesociety.org/deer. 


Humane Society of the United States staff members 
Dave Pauli and Kali Pereira were part of a team research- 
ing deer contraceptives in New York. 


dropping. New deer were not rapidly mov- 
ing in—there was no room for them. Most 
of the treated does stayed, tucked into the 
suburban neighborhoods where they had 
long found food. The deer population fell 
by 50% over five years. During the same 
period, the police department recorded a 
50% reduction in deer-vehicle collisions. 

A second milestone from the research: 
The study showed there is no need to dart 
deer every year, says Rutberg. “We can do 
two shots over two and a half years and 
probably get five years [of contracep- 
tion].” That makes administering the con- 
traceptive much more practical. 

In May, Rutberg and Pereira presented 
their findings at the 9% International 
Conference on Wildlife Fertility Control 
in Colorado Springs. “It was a big chal- 
lenge,” Pereira says, “but we’re saying, 
‘Yeah, it can be successful,’ ” 

The study is an important step toward 
understanding how contraception might 
fit into comprehensive humane deer man- 
agement plans for communities. Next up: 
Pereira and Rutberg are researching tech- 
niques to reduce the need to handle ani- 
mals prior to administering PZP, which 
will make it cheaper and easier to use. 

Pereira cautions that contraception 
shouldn’t be the primary way most com- 
munities deal with complaints about deer. 
Rather, they must understand the nature 
of the conflicts and try already available 
means: fencing in gardens; preventing 
accidents with warning signs. The issue 
might not be too many deer, but learning 
to live with them. —Karen E. Lange 
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Scorecard grades food service companies 


IN A QUEST to reduce their carbon footprints, many corpora- 
tions have rolled out sustainability plans. Yet it’s not easy to 
evaluate when a company is making real change and when it’s 
participating in greenwashing—using buzzwords and vague 
promises to deceive consumers and create a veneer of progress. 
Following up on our food industry scorecard, which audited 
companies’ progress toward reducing cage confinement, the 
Humane Society of the United States evaluated the sustainability 
efforts of food service companies. Because these companies 
serve millions of meals across hospitals, schools and other 
institutions, they can drastically reduce their greenhouse gas 
emissions and save animals simply by offering plant-based meals. 
We asked 40 of the largest food service companies in the 
United States to report their progress in three areas of 
sustainability: 
m Transparency (Do they publicly share their efforts?) 
B Goals (Do they have specific, measurable plant-based goals?) 
# Plan of action (How well are they meeting those goals?) 


——— 


> LEARN MORE: Download the full food service sustainability 
scorecard at humanesociety.org/foodservicescorecard. 


a 25 companies 15 companies 
25” responded to our failed to respond 
survey and to the survey, 
self-reported their leaving the HSUS 
sustainability data. = to use publicly 


available data. 


mi 


The HSUS offered free 
private feedback with 
11 companies received customized recommendations 
A grades. 15 companies to every company that 
received F grades. submitted a survey. 


ae ISS Guckenheimer received the highest 
= score, partly thanks to its goal of reaching 55% 
plant-based entrées by 2025. The company also 
committed to offering one plant-based entrée 
for every animal-based entrée on its menus. 


BPE FEEDING SYSTEM 


Give your pet a safer eating experience with WeatherTech’s Pet Feeding System. This all-in-one station 
features ergonomically designed bowls with a matching mat that make cleanup a breeze. Bowls are available 
in BPA-free plastic and USA-made stainless steel. Find the right fit for your furry friend today! 


Made in USA 
© 2022 MacNeil IP LLC 


WeatherTech.com 


Auto. Home. Pet. Find Your Fit. 


1-800-441-6287 
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PHOTOGRAPHER SHOWCASES THE 
BEAUTY AND RESILIENCY OF DOG MEAT TRADE SURVIVORS 


MORE THAN 40 DOGS are adorned 
with intricate and colorful collars. 
They take turns looking into the cam- 
era as award-winning photographer, 
artist and dog advocate Sophie 
Gamand photographs each of them 
for Survivors of the Dog Meat Trade, a 
portrait series that aims to show them 
in a new light. 

The dogs are different breeds, 
sizes and ages, but they all share a 
similar backstory: They were rescued 
from dog meat farms in South Korea 
by Humane Society International. 
Today, they all live in loving homes. 

“From the moment the team at 
Humane Society International and | 
started discussing ideas for this 
series, | knew | wanted people to see 
these dogs for the resilient, strong, 
beautiful beings that they are,” 
Gamand says. “I created handmade 
collars for these survivors, because 
dog collars are a powerful symbol of 
love, commitment and care.” 

Read on to meet a few of the dogs 
in this portrait series and learn how 
they’re doing in their new homes. 


Sophie Gamand, left, photographs a dog named 
Fern with her owner, Alex Hanson. 


By Beth JoJack and Brianna Grant 


ADAM PARASCANDOLA had a big 
problem. He’d left his dog Ruby’s 
favorite toy, a tiny rubber elephant, at 
a Tennessee hotel. 

The hotel sent Ruby’s toy by next- 
day mail to his Las Vegas home. When 
the postal worker slipped a package 
through the door slot, Ruby smelled 
her toy and ripped the package open, delighted to find her ele- 
phant. So delighted, in fact, that she began tearing up any mail 
that came to the house. Parascandola put up a stand-alone 
mailbox outside. Now, the mail slot is reserved for special Ruby deliveries. 

Parascandola figures Ruby deserves to be spoiled a little. Parascandola was in South 
Korea in 2015 as a member of the HSI rescue team working to shut down the dog meat farm 
where 3-month-old Ruby was living. When he spotted her, she was plagued by parasites and 
seriously malnourished. Later, he sent his wife, Stephanie Prete, a picture of Ruby. She told 
him to adopt the pup. “I thought we’d be bringing her home for hospice,” Prete says. 

Instead, Ruby thrived. “Once she felt better, she was into everything,” Parascandola 
says. “She eventually settled in and now, at 7 years old, she is the calm one in the house.” 


Jaye 
LOREN CRABB has fostered nearly 60 dogs; many had never been handled or had experi- 
enced abuse. In mid-2016, Crabb took on an 8-month-old Siberian husky mix rescued from 
a meat farm. She was “easily the most traumatized and shutdown one I'd ever had.” 
Crabb began working with the dog he named Jayu, which means “freedom” in Korean. 
At the time, Crabb had four dogs of his own in his California home. “They were like the 
ambassadors who showed her how to be a dog,” he explains. Jayu especially seemed to fear 
human hands, and it took about six months before she was willing to take a treat from 
Crabb. By then, he says, she “was doing almost everything all the other dogs were doing.” 
It was time to find her a home. The Northern California Sled Dog Rescue had a lead, so 
he took her to their kennel. “| was having second thoughts,” he remembers, “but you do 
with almost every foster dog.” The rescue called Crabb a few days later: Jayu had shut 
down again. When he picked up Jayu, “she gave me this huge smile,” he says. “And | realized 
| was smiling, too. And I’m like, ‘OK, yeah, she’s mine,’ ” 
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Samuise . 
IT WAS 2019, AND KIM AND ANDREW NEVAwanted to add a rescue dog to their family. 
After checking out a few pictures of dogs up for adoption on the website of the Animal 
House Shelter in Huntley, Illinois, the couple decided to visit. 

On the way, they reminded one another not to be impulsive.-There would be no taking 
home a dog the first day they looked. 

At the shelter, the couple asked to visit a dog they’d seen on the website. Within a 
minute of meeting this tan pooch who reminded Kim of a 
fox, the dog rested his head on Andrew’s knee. 

They knew they’d found the one. Even so, Kim and 
Andrew made themselves sleep on the decision—but 
they were both too excited to get any shut-eye that night. 
The Nevas were at the shelter waiting to pick up their dog 
when it opened the next day. 

Shelter employees told the couple that HS) had res- 
cued the dog, who wasn’t yet 2 years ald, from a South 
Koréan dog meat farm. The Nevas named him Samwise 
the Brave, after a character in Lord of the Rings, and soon 
learned that he carried little baggage from his rough 
beginning. “He’s very social and wonderful and not fearful 
at all,” Kim says. 
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ANGELA POWERS frequently cares for neonatal kittens 
in her Illinois home. As she works, she’s usually accompa- 
nied by a somewhat surprising nursing assistant: Axl, a 
6-pound Pomeranian-Siberian husky mix whom Powers 
and her husband Ryan adopted in 2019. 

When Powers is working with young kittens, Axl rests 
his head near the babies while they sleep. When the kit- 
tens grow to be about 4 weeks old, Axl gets the go-ahead 
to cuddle and play with them. “He really knows what he 
can do and what he can’t do,” Powers says. “If he does try 
to do something, he'll do it and then he’ll look at me like, 
‘Was that OK?” 

Ax] became especially attached to one particular fos- 
ter kitten, who’d been found at 4 weeks ald on the side of 
the road, barely alive. They were so close throughout the 
kitten’s recovery that the Powers family adopted her. 
They named the kitten Maggie, and she remains Ax!’s best 
friend. 

“They sleep together, hang out all day together and 
wrestle like crazy,” Powers says. “We call them Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
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A few more faces 


Visit sophiegamand.com to see 
additional dogs featured in the portrait 
collection—then learn more about 

our work to end the dog meat trade at 


humanesociety.org/PetsNotMeat. 


Juliet 


DAVID WYTTENBACH wanted an animal companion 
for his German shepherd. Shortly after he decided to 
adopt a second dog in 2015, he saw a news story about 
how HSI had rescued nearly two dozen dogs from a dog 
meat farm in Seoul. This was the first farm HSI closed. 

The report caught Wyttenbach’s attention because 
as a teen, he’d taken a family trip to South Korea. He has vivid memories of visiting a street 
market and seeing little dogs in small cages. “We let the dogs lick our hands,” he remem- 
bers. Wyttenbach decided he was fated to adopt one of the rescued dogs. 

When Wyttenbach arrived at the Fairfax County Animal Shelter in Virginia, he saw a 
Korean Jindo mix sitting alone, “trying to be invisible.” He knew he’d found his pup. 

The 9-month-old puppy he named Luna loved her new canine sibling, Sirius Black. “She 
learned how to be a dog from him,” Wyttenbach says. Trusting Wyttenbach enough to let 
him pet or play with her, on’the other hand, took about six fnonths. 

Luna and Sirius had less than a year together before Sirius died of cancer. For weeks 
after the dog’s death, Luna spent most of her time sitting near his backyard burial site. “Her 
being the only dog just wasn’t going to work,” Wyttenbach says. 

He soon adopted two more pooches, Hermione and Leila, both HSI rescues from South 
Korean meat farms. Today, the trio enjoys boating with Wyttenbach on the Potomac River. 

* * : 
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IN DURANGO AND OTHER PARTS OF THE WEST, THE BEARS 
ARE COMING TO TOWN—AND PEOPLE ARE LEARNING 
WHAT TO DO SO EVERYONE, HUMAN AND BEAR, STAYS SAFE. 


IT STARTED IN 2002: The bears around Durango, Colorado, came down from the hills 
to feast on the city’s garbage. Normally, natural food—nuts and berries and acorns— 
keeps them in the woods, but a series of droughts and late freezes in 2002, 2007, 2012 
and 2017 left them hungry. Despite their fear of people, they showed up in subdivisions 
and more and more in the city’s downtown. They scattered backyard beehives and 
raided bird feeders, shimmying up poles to sip nectar set out for hummingbirds. They 
climbed into orchard trees for fruit and hauled themselves onto decks to look inside 
houses, which they sometimes entered, leaving kitchen floors strewn with food yanked 
from the fridge. They splintered fences and busted into garages and surprised residents 
grilling steaks. They ambled down crowded sidewalks and in at least one instance tem- 
porarily closed an elementary school. They stood full height to reach into commer- 
cial-sized trash bins. And, again and again, they knocked over trash containers in 
driveways and alleys to get at garbage. 

Bryan Peterson, a Midwestern transplant to the city who founded Bear Smart 
Durango in 2003, drove around at night when the bears were most active, taking photos 
of garbage piles and plotting locations to alert officials about the number of bears who 
were in town. Independently, Colorado Parks and Wildlife had chosen Durango for a 
study. With all the human-supplied food, residents assumed the bear population was 
growing and that’s why they were seeing so many bears—there must be more of them. 


Researchers found the opposite: 
Though females bore more cubs than nor- 
mal, fewer of those cubs survived. Bears 
who relied on human food died when they 
were hit by vehicles, shot by landowners 
or hunters, or trapped and euthanized by 
wildlife officials who considered them a 
threat to people. Between 2011 and 2014, 
the number of females in the study popu- 
lation dropped by more than half, from 
175 to 82. 

Heather Johnson, then a Colorado 
Parks and Wildlife researcher, crawled 
into 190 dens to place radio collars on and 
take blood and DNA samples from hiber- 
nating female bears and their offspring. 
She had a favorite study subject: B7 was a 
fearless mother who made her den up a 
cliff one year and in a deep, narrow cave 
the next. She relentlessly pursued human 
food, to the point of showing up at a bar- 
becue Johnson attended. B7 ate so much 
garbage she would pop off her radio col- 
lars over her neck. Fat from human food, 
she had triplets two years in a row. But the 
fate of those offspring illustrated the dan- 
ger of coming down from the hills: Just 
one of B7’s cubs survived over a year. 

While researchers were preparing their 
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findings for publication, another late June 
freeze struck in 2017. Peterson watched, 
sad and helpless, as wild blossoms died 
and hungry bears once again came to 
town. Sixty-six died in conflicts with peo- 
ple—36 shot by landowners or euthanized 
by wildlife officials and 30 struck by vehi- 
cles or electrocuted. 

To protect both bears and people as 
black bear populations recover and human 
populations grow, the Humane Society of 
the United States, advocates such as 
Peterson, researchers such as Johnson 
(now a research wildlife biologist with the 
United States Geological Survey), and 


A mother bear with an unusually targe number of cubs: 
three, Normally, bears have at most two cubs. In bad food 
years, they have none. However, some bears that feasted 
on garbage in Durango grew So fat they had three. Few 
survived, though, because of conflicts with humans, 


Using their acute sense of smell, bears seek human food 
when natural food is scarce, as is happening more often 
in and around Durango. One bear busted through a ga- 
rage door to get at trash stored inside; another scattered 
unprotected beehives to eat honey; a third tipped an 
uncovered garbage can to enjoy an easy meal. 


wildlife and government officials are work- 
ing to change human behavior. Their efforts 
are particularly urgent in the West. There, 
climate change, more frequent droughts, 
wildfires and bears spending longer periods 
outside their dens—Johnson found that in 
Durango during warmer years or when they 
are feeding on human food they emerge 
earlier and return later—are increasing 
interactions between bears and people. 
When encounters and conflicts 
increase, so often do calls for bear trophy 
hunts, which currently take place in 33 
states, including Colorado. During the last 
two decades, the number of black bears 
killed in the United States has risen from 
34,000 to 51,000, according to a report the 
HSUS will soon release. The HSUS works 
to limit and end bear hunts, arguing that 
hunting has not been shown to reduce 
human-bear conflicts and may even 
increase them when bait is used to lure 
bears. Last year, the HSUS petitioned the 
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California Fish and Game Commission to 
halt the state’s hunt until it better under- 
stood the bear population and the impact 
of drought and wildfires. This year, the 
HSUS helped defeat an attempt to reopen 
a spring bear hunt in Washington state. 

Instead of killing bears, the HSUS and 
others are promoting nonlethal means of 
reducing conflicts. A series of seven HSUS 
webinars created last year for different 
regions features bear experts describing 
what’s proved effective in Durango and 
elsewhere: removing human food sources 
that attract bears (see the tips on p. 24). If 
that’s done, when natural food shortages 
cause bears to look for human food, they 
won’t find it and will move on. 

“They're driven almost solely by food. 
That’s why being bear aware is so critical,” 
says Samantha Hagio, HSUS director of 
wildlife protection. “Bears have an amaz- 
ing sense of smell—seven times better 
than a bloodhound. All it takes is one 


“They’re driven almost solely by food. That’s why 
being bear aware is so critical. Bears have an amazing 
sense of smell—seven times better than a 
bloodhound. All it takes is one person not knowing 
what they’re doing, and the bears will come.” 


—SAMANTHA HAGIO, THE HSUS 


person not knowing what they’re doing, 
and the bears will come.” 

There are few places in the country 
where humans have tried harder to coexist 
with bears than Durango. Other Colorado 
communities—including Colorado Springs, 
Boulder, Steamboat Springs and Vail—are 
using what researchers learned there. 
During the past 50 years, development 
around Durango has brought people and 
bears together as humans move farther and 
farther into the hills, in subdivisions built 
for retirees, second homeowners and tour- 
ists drawn by the beauty of the mountains 


and the Animas River Valley. The radio col- 
lars researchers put on individual bears 
show their movements: During a bad food 
year, one traveled 15 to 20 miles from high 
in the La Plata Mountains down into the 
Animas River Valley where people live. 
Most live closer to town and turn to human 
foods when natural ones are scarce. 

“They know exactly where to go for 
food,” says Johnson. “They have these 
amazing memories. They know the 
landscape.” 

In 2008, following the examples of 
Snowmass Village and other Roaring Fork 
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Durango’s suburbs 
push more and more 
into bear country 


1970 
I Subdivisions 
— Highways 


During the last 50 years, 
subdivisions around the city of 
Durango, in La Plata County, 
Colorado, have multiplied, reaching 
up river valleys and into the hills 
where bears live. New developments 
displace bears from their natural 
habitat and tempt them to eat 
human food. 


Valley communities in Colorado, La Plata 
County, which surrounds Durango, passed 
an ordinance requiring residents to secure 
their garbage from bears, The city of 
Durango followed in 2010, requiring resi- 
dents to keep garbage in a locked bear-re- 
sistant container or in a garage or shed, But 
most residents did not comply. Only 10% 
had bear-resistant containers at that point. 

So in 2013, Johnson and other 
researchers gave more than a thousand 
bear-resistant containers from Colorado 
Parks and Wildlife to residents of two 
neighborhoods. They found that when at 
least 60% of people on a city block secured 
their garbage from bears, latching the two 
clips on the containers, conflicts signifi- 
cantly dropped. To cover a majority of the 
city and increase the percent of containers 
that were secured, in 2018 to 2019, the 
city supplied residents in other neighbor- 
locking 


hoods with automatically 
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bear-resistant containers. Those worked 
even better. Researcher Cassandre 
Venumiére-Lefebvre, a doctoral student at 
Colorado State University, found that 
more than 60% of bears’ attempts to get 
garbage inside containers in the city failed. 

“Bears come in and they try the can and 
then leave because it doesn’t open,” says 
Venumiére-Lefebvre, who rose early 
mornings to observe them. “They just try 
for a few seconds, and then move on. You 
see the bear walking down the alley and 
trying one, two, three.” 


“We're in their territory. 
| guess | feel it’s my 
responsibility to make it 
safe for them.” 


—ERIN JAMESON, BEAR ADVOCATE 


SOURCE: LA PLATA COUNTY GEOGRAPHIC INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Right now, around 75% of Durango’s 
garbage containers are bear resistant. The 
city’s goal is to reach 100%. 

It’s not enough for individuals to bear- 
proof their properties. Everyone in the 
community has to participate, say 
researchers and advocates. 

“It matters what the people are doing 
on your block,” Johnson says. “It depends 
on your neighbors whether you are likely 
to have a conflict.” 

Beyond the city, Peterson and Bear 
Smart Durango urge residents to secure 
their garbage, distribute electrified mats 
that deliver a small but persuasive shock 
to bears approaching doors, work with vol- 
unteers to gather fruit in orchards so that 
it does not attract bears and help put elec- 
tric fences around hives. 

In one of the mountains north of the 
city, Erin Jameson and her family live in a 
house up a steep winding road, with a 
beautiful view and bears passing by all the 
time. Before they moved there six years 
ago, the grandparents of the previous 
owners cooked salmon, put the skin in the 
garbage and stored that in the garage. 
Bears tore down the garage door. 

Mindful of the danger, Jameson, who 
served as finance and operating director for 
a community foundation that funded Bear 
Smart Durango, keeps her garbage in locked 


Simple but effective methods keep bears away from 
human food, protecting them and people. A secure can 
at a campground puts garbage out of reach. One jolt 
from an electrified “unwelcome” mat outside a home 
bakery discouraged a bear who had repeatedly visited 
from returning. 


tubs in the garage. She has no bird feeders. 
And she asked Peterson to surround her 11 
beehives with a six-strand electrified fence 
so they wouldn’t draw bears. 

“We’re in their territory,” she says. “I 
guess I feel it’s my responsibility to make 
it safe for them.” 

For all the success in reducing human- 
bear conflict in and around Durango, 
Peterson is frustrated. He has seen so 
many bears put in cages because humans 
failed to act. He has a photo of a young 
bear who was trapped and relocated with 
his sibling and mother because they killed 
chickens. (Nothing happened to the owner 
who left the coop unsecured.) He has 
another photo of a chicken-killing bear he 
rushed to save by putting up an emergency 
electric fence around the coop on a 
Saturday night. Unbeknownst to him, a 
neighbor’s chickens were unprotected. 
Within a few days, the bear went after 
them. His fate was sealed: Under Colorado 
Parks and Wildlife rules, bears involved in 
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One of two young bears trapped and relocated with 
their mother for raiding unsecured chicken coops. 


more than one conflict are euthanized as a 
threat to people and property. 

Walking through alleys in downtown 
Durango this spring, Peterson counts the 
commercial trash bins that are closed and 
secured: just six of 42. In a subdivision out- 
side the city, he sees few bear-resistant con- 
tainers and a pile of garbage dragged into 
the woods. So far, 2022 is not a bad food 
year. What will happen, he wonders, when 
there’s another late freeze or when drought 
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cuts the food supply in late summer just as 
bears are fattening up for winter? 

In April of 2021, Peterson began get- 
ting calls about a bear near Trimble, an 


area up the river valley north of Durango 
with orchards that attract bears from the 
hills above. He recorded the reports in a 
spreadsheet. April 23: bear seen walking in 
field near river. April 25: bear coming up to 
door at home bakery. April 26: bear hang- 
ing around. April 29: bear into beehives. 
April 30: bear came up to deck and ran off. 

That same day, April 30, Laney 
Malavolta went out for a walk nearby with 
her two leashed dogs. The 39-year-old was 
a year-round resident and experienced in 
the outdoors. She presumably knew about 
bears. But though her dogs came home, 
Malavolta did not. Her boyfriend found 
her body in the woods. An animal had 
attacked her. Wildlife officers discovered 
bear scat and hair and, using dogs, located 
a mother bear and her two 1-year-old 
cubs. All three bears were euthanized. A 
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Tips for coexisting 
Here’s how people can keep bears 
and themselves safe: by removing 


human food that attracts bears, 
discouraging bears from approaching 


people and avoiding chance bear 
encounters. 


ayaa GARBAGE AND 

aks ~RECYCLABLES: Store in 
locked bear-resistant trash containers 
or ina locked garage or shed. Freeze 
meat or fish scraps until the day 
of garbage pickup. 


@ COMPOST: Keep in bear- 
resistant containers or 
surround with electric fencing. 


BEEHIVES: Protect with 
electric fencing. 


PETS: Feed pets indoors and 
store their food inside. 


after each use. 


FRUIT TREES: Harvest ripe 
fruit promptly. 


ep GRILLS: Clean thoroughly 


b) BIRD FEEDERS: Feed birds 
only in winter when natural 
food is scarce (and bears hibernate). 


HOUSES AND GARAGES: 

Keep doors and windows shut 
and locked—or locked in place with 
an opening too small for bears. Do 
not vent cooking odors outdoors. 


a VISITING BEARS: Chase off 
black bears by shouting or 
throwing sticks, stones or tennis balls. 


CAMPING: Store food in 
mK bear-resistant containers 
or hang out of reach. Dispose 
of garbage in bear-resistant trash 
cans. Clean grills and tables. 


4, HIKING: Bring bear spray, 
&*. hike witha buddy and make 
noise as you go. Leash dogs or, better 
yet, leave them home, 
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Bird food, including hummingbird nectar, attracts bears 
and can cause them to lose their fear of people. 


state wildlife pathologist identified human 
remains in two of the bears’ stomachs. 

It is not clear what caused the rare bear 
attack, just the fourth such death recorded 
in Colorado. Did Malavolta surprise the 
bears? Did the mother see Malavolta and 
her dogs as a threat and attack to defend 
the cubs? One thing is certain: Where 
human food attracts bears, both people 
and bears are in danger. 

Peterson says he’s 
tired of just educating 
people. After years of 
visiting schools and 


stores and fairs and 
homeowners associa- 
tions, after showing hik- 
ers how to use bear 
spray and campers how to store food, 
after setting up trail cameras and inviting 
guest speakers and leading hikes and 
organizing events like the “Spring Bear 
Wake Up Social,” he says there are still 
too many residents who haven’t changed 
their behavior. This year, Colorado Parks 
and Wildlife is giving away $1 million in 
human-bear conflict reduction commu- 
nity grants. In July, Peterson’s group, 
Bear Smart Durango, was awarded 
$206,539. It will cover two years’ salary 
for a county enforcement officer who can 
cite and fine people for not securing their 
garbage. It will also pay for bear-resistant 
trash bins and food storage lockers. 


“Remove the food 
source, remove 
summer camps and the problem.” 


—BRYAN PETERSON, 
BEAR SMART DURANGO 


Another $225,000 will fund a five-year 
project by Colorado Parks and Wildlife in 
the Eagle and Roaring Fork valleys to see if 
human-bear conflicts in this area can be 
managed through nonlethal means rather 
than increased hunting, says Mark Vieira, 
carnivore and fur bearer program manager 
for the agency. “It’s going to be up to the 
communities and the stakeholders.” 

Late one afternoon in May, when bears 
have emerged from their dens to search for 
food, Peterson goes to check on a La Plata 
County garbage transfer station, which for 
years bears raided. Garbage used to be 
strewn all over the neighboring hillside. 
People in a subdivision on the top of the hill 
watched bears cut through their neighbor- 
hood on the way to unsecured trash bins. 

Today, there’s only a little garbage on 
the hillside, and it’s old—the cans are rusty 
and the paper faded. Peterson asks the sta- 
tion manager if he has seen any bears and 
the man says no. The station now has two 
big bins with metal doors that lock with 
bear-proof carabiners. 

“{t’s a simple solution, right?” Peterson 
says and laughs, because it was not. A 
worker used to pull a weak, three-strand 
electric fence into place 
each evening. Bears 
aside. 
Originally, the bin doors 
were plastic. “When they 
first installed the metal 


pushed it 


doors, they were covered 
with footprints. The 
bears were mad.” 

This evening, on each of the three 
doors of one bin is a single muddy foot- 
print. Drawn by the smell of garbage, a 
lone bear has been here. But the bear 
could not get in. Instead of becoming used 
to eating at the transfer station, he left to 
search elsewhere. 

“Remove the food source, remove the 
problem,” says Peterson. 

This is what coexistence looks like. It 
does not require hunting. “Shooting a ran- 
dom bear in the woods is not going to stop 
human-bear conflict,” says Hagio. Instead, 
it demands that people take responsibility. 
It’s all about humans adapting. And bears 
staying alive. 
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Ina household of five cats, only 
15-year-old Miko (left) and 8-year-old 
Gandalf are snuggte buddies. 


With the right approach, you can increase the odds of a successful match 


TODAY’S THE DAY. You’re ready to add 
a cat to your household. 

You’re at the shelter, excited but ner- 
vous because you’re not just choosing for 
yourself. There’s someone else at home: 
someone who will soon have to share living 
space, litter boxes and your attention. 

Staring at an array of cages containing 
felines of all ages and personalities, you ask 
yourself, “Who would my cat choose?” 

Unfortunately for you and your cat, 
there’s no simple answer. 

Feline sociability exists on a spectrum, 
says Mikel Delgado, co-founder of Feline 
Minds Cat Behavior Consulting. At one end, 
you have cats who are loathe to share 
space with another of their kind; at the 
opposite end are the gregarious souls who 
delight in mutual grooming sessions. 

Most cats fall somewhere in the middle, 
Delgado says, which means that most can 
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cohabit peaceably with a compatible cat. 
But there’s no magic formula for predict- 
ing compatibility and no evidence to sup- 
port the commonly held assumptions that 
male-female or adult-kitten pairings will be 
more successful, she adds. 

Still, you can increase the likelihood of 
a good match by choosing wisely. Look for 
a cat with a similar energy level as your 
resident cat, Delgado says. Consider your 
cat’s personality, preferences and history 
with other cats, and learn as much about 
the potential adoptee as possible, says 
Mara Keller, lead shelter associate with the 
Cat Adoption Team in Sherwood, Oregon. 

For a cat with a dominant personality, 
Keller recommends a “go-with-the-flow” 
type who is neither overly dominant nor 
overly submissive. A cat who demands a lot 
of your attention may appreciate a shyer 
friend who doesn’t compete for your lap, 


adds Danielle Bays, senior analyst for cat 
protection and policy at the Humane 
Society of the United States. 

All that said, feline matchmaking is 
more of an educated guessing game than a 
science, admits Keller, and there’s no guar- 
antee any cat you adopt will become your 
resident cat’s soulmate. But what you do at 
home can help pave the path to peaceful 
coexistence. 


Feline sociability spectrum 
Love, hate and everything in between 
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SMELLS LIKE GROUP SPIRIT 


The right environment—with multiple lit- 
ter boxes, food and water bowls, scratch- 
ing posts and other resources sprinkled 
throughout your home—will go along way 
toward establishing multi-cat harmony, 
Delgado says. Use cat trees and perches to 
add vertical space, and place resources in 
a way that one cat can’t ambush another. 

Since most cats dislike change, intro- 
ductions should be controlled and gradual. 
Start by keeping the new kitty in aseparate 
room, apart from your resident cat. This 
allows the newbie to adjust to your home 
environment while your resident cat 
becomes accustomed to the stranger’s 
presence and scent. 

“Group scent helps create cohesion 
among cats who live together,” Delgado 
says. You can facilitate the 
process by exchanging the 
cats’ blankets and toys. 

In time, you can crack 
open the door or use a baby 
gate, allowing them to see 
one other, and eventually 
progress to physical meet- 
and-greets. At every step, 
use treats, toys or praise to 
help the cats form positive 
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associations with each other’s presence, 
and stick to a predictable routine. Keep in 
mind that one cat may be ready to socialize 
before the other is, and any signs of conflict 
mean you’re moving too fast and need to go 
back a step. 

Be patient, Keller says: “You're building 
the foundation of their future relationship.’ 


RELATIONSHIP STATUS 


What a successful relationship looks like 
can vary. Your cats may develop a mutual 
tolerance policy but avoid each other’s 
company. This can disappoint people who 
envisioned their cats playing and snuggling 
together. 

Bays learned this years ago when she 
adopted a buddy for her single cat. “They 
had no interest in each other,” she says. “It 
was my concept that they should be 
friends, not theirs.” 

Today, she shares her home with five 


Keep in mind 
that one cat 
may be ready 
to socialize 

before 


cats; they all get along, but only two are 
close friends. And that’s OK. She now real- 
izes that “having that kind of BFF” isn’t 
vital to every cat’s happiness. 

A low-stress environment is important 
to their well-being, however, and there 
are some cats who can’t reach a truce. 
Sometimes the relationship can be 
repaired through training and changes to 
the home environment, or the conflict can 
be managed by giving the cats separate 
living space within the home. But in some 
cases, Delgado says, it’s in everyone’s best 
interest for one cat to be rehomed. 

Given the unpredictability of feline 
matchmaking, Delgado recommends trial 
adoptions or foster-to-adopt arrange- 
ments. You need to follow the same 
guidelines for slow introductions, she 
says, but “it takes some of the 
pressure off.” 

That’s how Piper Fair and 
her sister, Toni, who live in 
Germantown, Maryland, 
ended up with their third cat. 

They hadn’t planned to 
add a new cat to their lives, 
and they weren’t sure if their 
3-year-old kitties, Quantum 
Katherine and Schroedie 
Kepler, would welcome another. Still, they 
sensed that the mellow tabby they met at 
their local PetSmart would be a good fit. 

“Something about her just stole our 
hearts,” 


Fair says. “We really wanted to 
give it atry.” 

In May, they brought the tabby home on 
a two-week trial, named her Echo Athena 
and placed her in Toni’s bedroom. During 
the introduction period, there was some 
hissing on both sides of the bedroom door, 
but it was short-lived. 

“Things were going so well, we adopted 
her after a week,” Fair says. 

By then, the cats were playing together, 
and although it took another month before 
Schroedie accepted Echo into the kitty 
cuddle pile, the three girls are now fast 
friends who sound like galloping horses as 
they race around the townhouse, Fair says. 

“We're really, really glad we took that 
chance.” —Julie Falconer 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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All libraries need to do is email us at 
allanimals@humanesociety.org with their 
name and address, and soon the latest 
news from the world of animal protection 
will be on their shelves. 
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INSECTS 

Diverse native plantings undér 

trees provide shelter and habitat 

for bees, fireflies, moths, butterflies, 
bectles and other insects: 


BIRDS 


Creating asupportive habitat 
for insects means birds will 
Have ample food for themselves 


and their young. 


MAMMALS 

A soft layer of leaf Jitter and plant 
debris provides material for 
building nests and lining burrows. 


Grounded and surrounded 


How you can help wild animals come in for a soft landing 


THE WOODLAND PHLOXES BRING THE HEAVENLY SCENTS OF SPRING, and the 
fireflies bring the sparkling lights of summer. Even in the depths of winter, cardinals, white- 
throated sparrows, northern flickers, mourning doves and squirrels bring all the music and 
entertainment we could ever need—right in front of our home. 

Orchestrating this sensory extravaganza from above and below is our beloved silver 
mapie. Formerly alone in a sea of turfgrass, the tree is now the most gracious host in our 
habitat throughout the year, offering birds and other wildlife a ground layer of seed and 
insect snacks as well as a cozy bed of fallen leaves and rich soil. 

It wasn’t always party central in our front yard. But when my husband and | stopped 
mowing around the tree, word got out to the local feathered and furry jet-setters that this 
was the place to be. As the space filled in with native plants and the plants shed their leaves 
and twigs, we left everything in place, certain that someone would make good use of it all. 

But the transition period from grass to viable habitat is akin to the awkward teenage 
phase, looking a little rangy while searching for an identity. When visitors asked what | was 
doing, it was hard to explain in a digestible 
way. “Planting for wildlife” has a nice ring to 
it, but “leaving all the dead stuff possible” is 
more likely to garner a few sideways glances. 

Enter “Soft Landings,” a concept created 
by Neighborhood Greening founder Leslie 
Pilgrim and pollinator expert and author 
Heather Holm. Both based in Minnesota’s 
Twin Cities, Pilgrim and Holm wanted to fill 
in a knowledge gap: Though many people 


Creating soft landings 
around young saplings 
isn’t difficult, but replacing 
turf around mature trees 
like my maple takes time 
and patience. 
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recognize the critical role of live native 
plants in the food web, few know that ani- 
mals need a rich layer of dead leaves and 
healthy soil to complete their life cycles. 

Pilgrim was struck by the discrepancy 
when she watched a talk by entomologist 
Doug Tallamy, who showed a photo of an 
oak tree surrounded by lawn. Oaks feed 
caterpillars of many moth species; those 
caterpillars in turn are the mainstay of 
most baby bird diets. But when they reach 
a certain size, many caterpillars drop from 
trees, form a cocoon, and pupate under 
leaves and underground. As Tallamy noted, 
a mowed lawn with compacted soil and no 
blanketing layers offers no place to go. 

It was a “lightning rod” moment for 
Pilgrim. Working with artist Elsa Cousins, 
Pilgrim and Holm created a comic showing 
the importance of nurturing woodland gar- 
dens around trees. They drew up recom- 
mended plant lists, wrote tips for converting 
lawn, gathered photos of gardens that fea- 
ture the concept and shared it all at 
pollinatorsnativeplants.com/oftlandings. 

Creating soft landings around young 
saplings isn’t difficult, but replacing turf 
around mature trees like my maple takes 
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time and patience. “The root system of 
most trees is really shallow, so it’s pretty 
easy to damage,” says Holm. Rather than 
adding full-sized perennials, purchase tiny 
plugs or transplant seedlings. Planting too 
close to the trunk is also risky, so try native 
groundcovers like wild strawberry and 
golden groundsel toward the edge of the 
tree canopy. The plants will naturally fill in 
toward the trunk, Holm says. 

Some people who mow around trees 
try to protect roots by covering them with 
soil, but “that’s suffocating the lungs of the 
tree,” Holm notes. Instead, smother grass 
by piling leaves under trees and shrubs; 
you can use branches to hold them down. 

As | increase the habitat around our 
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trees, sedges and wildflowers sprout on 
their own from the seedbank, celebrating 
their release from the mower blades. Birds 
drop seeds of hollies, Eastern red cedars 
and Virginia creeper vine. Ants spread 
seeds of spring ephemerals, the flowers of 
which feed early-emerging native bees. 
Northern flickers stick around all year to 
eat those ants, tossing the leaves in search 
of snacks. Luna moths light up the dark- 
ness with their jade-colored wings in June, 
after months under leaves of the walnuts 
and hickories. On summer evenings fire- 
flies twinkle in front of our faces and land 
on our knees. Their blinking larvae—who 
would desiccate and starve without the 
moisture created by the leaves and the 
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snails and slugs underneath—look like tiny 
hazard lights as they cross the driveway, 
moving from one micro-refuge to another. 
In the new year, as the chipmunks doze 
in their leaf-lined burrows, the squirrels 
will prepare to raise babies in nests also 
cushioned by fallen leaves. Birds won’t be 
far behind. Everyone in nature tries to find 
a forgiving space to lay their heads— 
including humans, who slept on plants for 
thousands of years. Many of us now have 
other options, but the animals don’t. We 
can provide a soft landing, simply by not 
blowing and mowing their homes away. 


Nancy Lawson is the author of The 
Humane Gardener. 
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MOHAMED ALQAMOUSSI was a few 
semesters away from finishing his degree 
in computer science when he realized he 
actually wasn’t all that interested in the 
topic. Instead, he wanted to 
be a chef. 

“I spoke to a lot of coun- 
selors, did a lot of those 
career tests, and none of 
them said ‘chef, ” Alqamoussi 
says. He enrolled in culinary 
school anyway, fueled by 
childhood memories of help- 
ing his mom bake cakes. 

A few years of schooling, 
one prestigious 
Culinary Program internship and many 
meals later, Algamoussi is now a culinary 
specialist for the Humane Society of the 
United States, where he develops and 
demonstrates plant-based recipes and 


Disney 


programs for food service institutions. His 
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Chef Mohamed Alqamoussi 


transition to plant-based cooking was 
born of necessity during the Disney 
internship when he struggled to find halal 
meat. Not wanting to compromise his reli- 
gious beliefs, Alqamoussi 
began experimenting. “I 
started cooking a lot more 
beans and lentils and mush- 
rooms,” he says. 

Despite doubting how 
healthy plant-based cooking 
could be, Alqamoussi soon 
noticed a few surprising side 
effects. “I lost a tremendous 
amount of weight, my skin 
cleared up, my energy levels 
just got so much better,” he says. His 
bloodwork also improved dramatically. 

After the five-month internship ended, 
Algamoussi returned to his hometown of 
Dearborn, Michigan, to finish school. But 
he didn’t go back to eating animal 


Che? Mohamed Alqarnoussi says, “One of my 
all-time favorite recipes is beautiful oven-roasted 
Speprant inside a rich, fragrant curry sauce, 
Served with basmati rice and warm garlic naan. 
The smell and taste of this dish are remarkable, 
and 1 assure you, it will be a family staple for 
years to come.” 


products. After learning about the animal 
welfare reasons behind a plant-based diet, 
Alqamoussi was sold. While managing a 
campus food truck as part of his degree 
program, he added an eggplant curry to 
the menu. His instructors were skeptical, 
assuming college students would prefer 
menu items such as macaroni and cheese 
or oven-fried chicken. But “within the first 
hour, it was gone,” Alqamoussi says. 
Algamoussi’s curry is still on the menu 
today, two years after he graduated, earned 
a separate nutrition certification and 
began working at the HSUS. Since joining 
the organization in February, Algamoussi 
says he’s found his dream job. “It’s like an 
all-in-one package,” he says. “It’s for 
human health, it’s for animal lives, it’s for 
climate change. You’re fighting all these 
things on a very large scale with one job, 
doing something you love.” 
—Kelly L. Williams 
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Golden eggplant curry 


For the roasted eggplant: 
Y, cup vegetable oil 
(or other neutral oil) 
1 pound eggplant, diced into 
4" cubes (about 5 cups) 
1 teaspoon salt 
}4 teaspoon ground 
black pepper 


For the golden curry: 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil 
(or other neutral oil) 

1 cup diced yellow onion 

\% cup diced green bell pepper 

\ teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon each: ground 
cardamom, smoked paprika, 
chili powder, ground coriander 


1. Preheat oven to 425°F and prepare al! vegetables. Combine 
eggplant, % cup oil, salt and pepper and spread ona large baking 
sheet lined with parchment paper. Bake for 20 minutes, 

flipping halfway, or until eggplant pieces are golden brown. 


2. Add remaining oil to a large skillet on medium heat. Once — 
the oil is hot, add onions, peppers and salt. Cook for 4-5 minutes, 
stirring occasionally, or until the vegetables turn translucent. 


3. Add cardamom, smoked paprika and chili powder and cook 
for a minute or until fragrant. 


4. Add coriander, turmeric, curry powder, cayenne pepper 
(if using), garlic and ginger. Cook for a minute or until fragrant. 
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13.5 ounces canned 
full-fat coconut milk 


1 tablespoon mild 
Indian curry powder 
Y, teaspoon cayenne pepper 
(optional) 
2 teaspoons ground turmeric 
1 tablespoon minced garlic 


¥4 cup water 
Y, cup chopped fresh cilantro 


For serving: 
2 teaspoons minced ginger 
2 cups diced fresh tomatoes 


4 cups cooked basmati rice 
Garlic naan, sliced into triangles 
The zest and juice of 1 lime 


5. Add tomatoes, lime zest and juice and 
two tablespoons of cilantro. Cook 
for 3-4 minutes, until the tomatoes 
begin to break down. Salt to taste. 
6. Add coconut milk, water and 
roasted eggplant to curry sauce. Simmer 


on low heat for 20 minutes, stirring occasionally. The eggplant will 
begin to break down and the curry will turn rich and creamy. 


7. Top with fresh cilantro and serve with basmati rice and/or naan. 


SERVES 4. Per serving (excluding rice and/or naan): 425 calories; 
38 g fat; 7 g protein; 21 g carbohydrates; 1,127 g sodium; 10 g sugar 
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Call 1-800-417-6289 or visit moderndogmagazine.com/bestgift | moderncat.com/bestgift 
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YOUR BEST SHOT 


FIRST MET FOXY during atrip to Puerto Rico last year when | was looking for dogs 

to photograph for my pet photography business. Foxy’s owner, Genesis Jaramillo, 

reached out to me to take photos of the young husky mix, and | immediately gravi- 

tated to the dog’s beautiful aura and her story. She was found two weeks after 
Hurricane Maria hit the city of Toa Alta in 2017 when she was only 2 months old. After 
she was rescued, she went to a foster who quickly decided to adopt her. 

Photographing Foxy inspired me to create a calendar showcasing the lives of rescued 
satos—street dogs in Puerto Rico. Proceeds from the calendar benefit animal shelters on 
the island. These dogs are a great example of what a street dog can become if given the 
chance for a better life. 

—CARMEN GONZALEZ, NEW YORK CITY (SEE MORE OF HER PHOTOS ON 
INSTAGRAM AT @NYCSTREETDOGS AND AT NYCPETPAWTOGRAPHER.COM) 
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Do you have an inspiring photo of a 
wild animal, beloved pet or rescued 
farm animal? Send it to us for possible 


publication in All Animals or at 
humanesociety.org/allanimals, along 
with an explanation of 250 words or 
fewer about why it’s meaningful to you. 
Photos should be at feast 300 dpi 

at a size of 8 by 10” and at least 2 MB. 


To upload your photo and information, 
visit humanesociety.org/yourbestshot. 
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It’s a wonderful feeling knowing that when you go to work, your work is also helping animals. 
Choose the Humane Society of the United States during your company’s 2022 payroll giving season. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES: CORPORATE/PRIVATE COMPANY EMPLOYEES: 

You'll find us listed under the following federation: America’s = Choose Humane Society of the United States, EIN #53-0225390. 
Charities/Humane Society of the United States, CFC #11894. Don’t see our name? Simply write “Humane Society of the United 
STATE EMPLOYEES: States” on your pledge form and include EIN #53-0225390. 


We participate in most state employee campaigns—look for QUESTIONS? 
Humane Society of the United States. Please contact us at workplacegiving@humanesociety.org. 


Thank you for supporting all animals threugh your wert! 
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your smartphone 
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to learn more 
about creating your 
humane legacy. 
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AS A YOUNG GIRL, Edye Lou Hock had a beloved family cat 
named Tanny Boy. Her father was particularly protective of 
Tanny Boy, and Edye Lou has a vivid memory of him waking sud- 
denly from a nap, charging out the back door and tumbling to 
the ground on the patio. He thought he had heard Tanny Boy 
yowling in a cat fight, but as he put on his broken glasses and 
brushed himself off, there was Tanny Boy, calmly staring at him. 

With that desire to protect animals instilled in her from a 
young age, Edye Lou has always felt a strong connection to ani- 
mals. Her pet family has grown in recent years and now includes 
a dog (Levi), five cats (including a feral cat who is not friendly 
with people or other cats, but purrs and rubs incessantly on 
Levi) and a chicken. Edye Lou says that Levi is a true crowd 
pleaser, and she credits him for his innate ability to make strang- 
ers smile and bring people together socially. Once at a local 
park, a bicyclist rode by Edye Lou and Levi multiple times before 
finally stopping to say, “You’ve crossed my path enough times, | 
just have to love on you!” Edye Lou was relieved when she real- 
ized he was referring to Levi! 

Edye Lou began donating to one of our affiliates almost 40 


Edye Lou describes 
her pup Levi as a 
“crowd pleaser.” 


years ago and soon began supporting the Humane Society of the 
United States as well. She appreciates all aspects of our mission 
but is particularly interested in our work to end puppy mills, 
dogfighting and animal testing. She recently made the important 
decision to include the HSUS as a beneficiary of her will. Edye 
Lou likes to say, “By leaving a legacy, you multiply only the good, 
so that eventually there is no place left for the bad!” 


+> CREATING YOUR OWN HUMANE LEGACY is easy 

and doesn’t require you to make a gift now. Connect witha 
member of our Planned Giving team to learn more 

by emailing humanelegacy@humanesociety.org, visiting 
Legacy.humanesociety.org/fall2022 or scanning the 

QR code (above) with your device’s camera. 
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Be a hero for animals around the world! 
Your support makes our work possible. 


Our big fights: 


= Shut down the puppy mill industry, saving countless dogs from suffering in unsanitary and 
overcrowded conditions. 


» Outlaw trophy hunting in the U.S. and around the world, protecting elephants, mountain 
lions and other majestic creatures from being slaughtered for their skins, heads or bodies. 


= Improve the lives of billions of animals in the food system by eliminating the practice of 
confining mother pigs, veal calves and egg-laying hens so tightly they can barely move. 


= Close the cruel dog meat trade in South Korea by helping dog farmers transition to new, 
humane forms of agriculture and gaining public support to end dog meat consumption. 


» End the testing of cosmetics on animals, finally bringing the United States in line with 
other world leaders that have already gone cruelty-free. 


= Cut fur out of fashion and protect millions of foxes, minks and other animals each year. 


We are supported solely by memberships, contributions and grants. Fill out the renewal form 
inside this issue, then mail it along with your donation in the postage-paid envelope provided. 


Renew your membership for $25 or more to continue receiving All Animals. 


When you renew, consider making a 
monthly donation to become a Humane Hero. 


BE 4 HERO! It’s the best way to provide ongoing support, 


and we'll send you a free T-shirt to say thanks! 


Go to humanesociety.org/HeroGift 
to start your monthly donation. 


HURRY! 


This will be your last issue. 


RENEW TODAY! 
Keep fighting for all animals! 


As amember of our team, you'll receive: 


1. A whole year of All Animals. 4. A beautiful 365-day 
Your donation of $25 (or a monthly donation of at least wall calendar. 
$10) has earned you a one-year subscription to our Our popular calendar features 


award-winning magazine. touching photography that 


. i will put a smile on your face 
2. A dedicated donor team line. year-round. 
Contact us to ask questions, make or increase a donation, 
request a receipt and more. Call 866-720-2676 or email 5. Online tools to 
donorcare@humanesociety.org. stay connected. 
‘4 Read CEO Kitty Block’s blog, follow us on Twitter, 
3. Discounts on products and services. 


like us on Facebook, sign up for our emails or text 


Help animals—and save money—while shopping with our alerts and more. Go to humanesociety.org/join. 


corporate sponsors. Visit humanesociety.org/shop. 


